Untitled 

BY  Brandien  Calvin 


Scop  (skop)  OE  Scop  or  sceop 
<OHG  scoph,  scof 
(poetry,  fiction,  sport,  jest) 

An  Old  English  poet  or  minstrel 


In  northern  Europe  (Germanic 
or  Teutonic  territories),  a type  of 
performer — the  scop — flourished 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centuries.  The  first  use  of 
this  word  occurs  m Beowulf  c.  496 
A.D.  where  it  refers  to  wandering 
minstrels  who  provided 
entertainment  at  King  Hrothgar’s 
Meadhall,  Heorot.  King  Alfred,  in 


his  translation  of  Boetheus,  refers 
to  “Omerus,  se  gode  sceop"  (Homer, 
the  good  poet)  c.  888  A.D. 

The  scop  was  a singer  and  teller 
of  tales  about  the  deeds  of 
Teutonic  heroes.  As  the  principal 
preserver  of  the  tribe’s  history  and 
chronology,  the  scop  was  prized 
and  awarded  a place  of  honor  in 
society.  The  songs  and  stories 


were  major  features  of  feasts  and 

term  was  used  on  into  the 

other  great  occasions.  After  the 

nineteenth  century  but  has 

Teutonic  tribes  were  converted  to 

become  obsolete  in  present  day 

Christianity  during  the  seventh 

English.  We  revive  the  term  as 

and  eighth  centuries,  however,  the 

our  title  because  it  refers  to  the 

scop  was  denounced  by  the 

creator  of  literature  and  the  teller 

church.  From  the  eighth  century 
onward,  the  once  honored  scop 
was  classed  with  mimes  and  like 

of  those  tales.  ■ 

them  was  branded  infamous.  The 
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editors  Jennifer  Cooper  and 
Ginny  Mielcarek  for  all  their 
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Janie’s  Lights 

By  Ellen  Loschke 


December  Evening 

By  Stephanie  Rasmussen 


Green  lattice  country  porches 

cater  to  toe  twirling  dances, 

while  water  waves  wash  on  singing  sand. 


as  the  melancholy  winter 
day  gathers  her  dusky  grey 


Eyes  look  out 

catching  colors  in  each  hand  of  green-blue  sprays 
and  golden-red-colored  skies, 


Kissing  that  single-line  edge  of 
squealing  white  washing  bubble  water 
smoothing  out  sand  patterns  of  play. 


shawl  about  her 
chilly  shoulders, 
the  smooth,  bare  lines 
melt  into  its 
warming  shadows. 


Sliver 

B BY  Anthony  Simsheuser 


Echoes 


By  Ginny  Neile 

Echoes, 

resounding 

from  the  clutter 

of  a complicated  life, 

weave  into  the  senses 

with  whispers  that  cling 

to  melodies  and  memories. 

Echoes 
are  ghosts, 
wraiths  of  emotion, 
resurrecting  frozen  feelings 
from  a newly  dead  connection. 

Echoes 

haunt  the  loving 
from  a shallow  grave, 
with  silken  phantom-phrases 
vibrating  from  every  lonely  thought. 


Echoes 

are  at  once  familiar, 
and  in  that  way  survive 
with  a bone-chilling  charm 
that  can  fade  the  sturdiest  frame. 


Echoes 

repeat  every  scene, 
haunting  in  their  clarity, 
but  offering  a cleansing  reminder 
of  rusted  chains  and  the  end  of  pain. 


Echoes, 

the  specters 

of  a memory, 

are  both  a shadow 

and  a quiet  strength, 

that  can  protect  the  living 

from  seeking  love  in  a grave. 


Thinking 

BY  William  Hall 


nine 


Accessibility 

By  Jennifer  Cooper 

Marcia  and  Jon  Walker  have  been 
married  for  three  troublesome  years. 
Friends  and  family  view  their  marriage 
as  a happy  and  healthy  one.  What 
they  don’t  know  is  that  every  morning 
Marcia  wakes  up,  rolls  over,  and  says 
to  Jon,  “1  feel  like  I’m  dying.” 

“Baby,  it’s  going  to  turn  out  Just 
fine.  We  will  get  through  this 
together,”  Jon  replies  in  an  attempt  to 
comfort  his  overemotional  wife. 

Jon  and  Marcia  have  been  trying  to 
conceive  a child  for  a litde  more  than  a 
year  now  without  success.  Marcia 
desperately  wants  Jon  to  visit  a fertility 
specialist  with  her  and  find  out  if  there 
is  a medical  reason  behind  their 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  pregnancy. 
However,  Jon  refuses  to  do  so. 

“Honey,  I’m  ovulating  today. 

Maybe  we  can  try  again  tonight?” 

“Yeah  sure,  whatever  you  want,” 

Jon  remarked  obviously  annoyed. 

The  day  was  Tuesday,  March  11. 
Everything  started  as  a normal  day  in 


the  Walker  household.  Routine  was 
stricdy  followed.  Marcia  got  up  first 
and  showered.  When  Jon’s  turn  to 
shower  came  around,  Marcia  fixed 
coffee  and  toast  for  the  two  of  them. 
They  silently  sat  at  the  kitchen  table 
eating  and  reading  the  morning 
newspaper.  Neither  one  wanted  to 
acknowledge  the  other  person’s 
presence.  Then  they  both  left  for  work 
with  a simple  kiss  on  the  cheek  good- 
bye. Marcia  was  apparently  unaware 
of  the  bombshell  that  awaited  her  that 
evening. 

Jon,  the  son  of  an  alcoholic,  had 
always  been  an  emotionally  isolated 
individual.  From  an  early  age,  his 
father  repeatedly  told  him  that  he  was 
worthless  and  would  never  amount  to 
anything.  Since  early  childhood,  Jon 
had  always  felt  unworthy  of  love. 
Although  he  swears  up  and  down  that 
he  loves  his  wife  deeply,  Jon  has 
problems  of  demonstrating  this 
concept  to  Marcia.  To  make  matters 


worse,  he  could  not  give  his  wife  the 
one  thing  she  so  desperately  wanted 
— a baby.  After  many  months  of 
deliberation,  Jon  felt  he  had  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  was  a man,  and, 
regardless  of  his  father’s  opinion  of 
him,  he  did  amount  to  something. 

Jessica,  an  intern  at  Jon’s 
advertising  agency,  always  paid  special 
attention  to  him.  She  brought  him 
homemade  cookies,  complimented 
him  on  a regular  basis,  and  sent  him 
funny  e-mails.  Weeks  of  harmless 
flirting  eventually  turned  into  a torrid 
affair.  Then  Jessica  turned  up 
pregnant.  In  a rather  sick  way,  Jon’s 
faith  and  belief  in  himself  returned. 
After  all,  he  could  impregnate  a 
woman.  The  fertility  problem  is  with 
Marcia,  he  thought,  not  me. 

Around  8:30  p.m.,  Jon  sat  in  his 
living  room  sipping  a beer,  waiting  for 
Marcia  to  arrive  home  from  work. 
They  needed  to  have  a talk.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  about  Jessica  and  let 


her  know  that  his  sperm  was  not 
defective.  Now  Marcia  could  go  to  the 
doctor,  find  out  what  her  problem 
was,  fix  it,  and  they  could  have  a 
child.  He  was  sure  that  she  would 
understand  about  Jessica.  After  all, 
their  struggles  had  affected  both  of 
them  deeply.  They  both  had  been 
crushed  every  month  when  she  got 
her  period. 

Marcia  sluggishly  walked  in  the 
front  door  returning  from  work,  and 
Jon  could  tell  by  her  posture  that  she 
had  had  a rough  day.  Thinking  to 
himself  that  this  conversation  might 
not  go  the  way  he  had  hoped  because 
of  his  wife’s  mood,  Jon  sighed  quietly 
to  himself.  Needless  to  say,  the 
conversation  did  not  go  as  he  had 
planned.  Marcia  was  blind-  sided  by 
the  news  of  his  affair  and  devastated. 
She  immediately  fell  to  the  floor  and 
tightly  clutched  her  knees  with  her 
arms.  Rocking  back  and  forth,  Marcia 
let  the  tears  flow. 


“Damn  you!  How  could  you  do 
this  to  me,  to  us?  All  I asked  of  you 
was  to  go  to  a specialist  with  me,” 
Marcia  sobbed.  “Instead  you  think  to 
screw  some  cheap  tramp  at  work. 

How  does  your  mind  work?  Did  you 
think  I would  be  relieved  to  know  that 
you  can  father  a child  and  this  is  how 
you  found  out  that  you  could?” 

“I  just  thought  that  ...” 

Marcia  cut  Jon  off  in  mid-sentence, 
“Oh,  how  unselfish  of  you.  1 knew 
there  must  be  a reason  that  1 love  you 
so  much.” 

“Stop  it.  Now  you  are  patronizing 
me,”  Jon  roared. 

“You’re  damn  right  1 am.  Just 
because  you  refuse  to  face  reality,  you 
run  off  and  sleep  with  somebody  else 
to  prove  your  manhood.  Did  you 
really  think  I would  be  proud  of  you?” 
Jon  replied  to  the  question  in  a very 
sarcastic  tone,  “1  never  even  really 
wanted  a screaming  brat  running 
around  the  house.  I Just  thought  it 


would  keep  you  from  continually 
nagging  me.”  He  slammed  down  his 
beer  onto  the  glass  coffee  table,  got  up, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  out  of  the 
room.  Marcia  hollered  at  him  to  come 
back.  Unwillingly,  he  accepted  her 
request. 

“Honey,  1 have  given  you 
ever>'thing  I have.  You  own  my  heart, 
my  body,  and  my  soul.  I need  you  so 
much.  Can’t  you  see  that?  Do  our 
wedding  vows  mean  nothing  to  you? 
There  isn’t  anything  I wouldn’t  do  to 
make  you  happy,”  Marcia  cried. 

Jon  harshly  responded,  “Don’t  turn 
this  around.  You  drove  me  to  it  by 
your  constant  whining  and  baby  talk. 
You  made  sure  that  I felt  like  1 wasn’t  a 
real  man  because  I couldn’t  get  you 
pregnant.” 

“All  along  when  I cried  every 
month  and  you  held  me  and  told  me 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right . . . 
everything  would  be  okay.  You,  you 
had  tears  in  your  eyes  also.  Was 


everything  a lie?” 

“Marcia,  I’m  done  discussing  this 
issue.  I had  an  affair.  I’m  sorry.  It’s 
over,  and  1 love  you  and  want  to  be 
with  only  you  now,”  Jon  persisted. 

Marcia,  openly  sobbing  now. 
Jumped  up  from  the  floor  and  slapped 
Jon  across  the  face.  This  action  took 
him  by  surprise.  His  wife  had  never 
struck  him  before.  “Tm  not  done 
discussing  thisjon.  You  have 
devastated  me  and  now  you  want  to 
walk  away  from  this  discussion  and 
Just  go  back  to  our  normal,  everyday 
lives?  1 don’t  think  so,”  Marcia  fiercely 
voiced. 

Without  any  compassion,  Jon 
looked  at  her  and  nodded.  “That’s 
right  ignore  this  problem  like  you  do 
every  other  one  we  have.  Blame  it  all 
on  your  daddy  and  his  abusive 
treatment  of  you.  Bury  your  feelings 
in  work.  Damn  it!  I want  more  from  a 
marriage  than  this.  1 want  honesty, 
compassion,  intimacy,  and 


faithfulness.  Obviously,  I’m  not 
getting  it  from  you  now  nor  will  I 
ever,”  Marcia  said  meaning  it.  She 
began  to  pace  the  living  room  floor. 

“If  you  are  asking  me  to  change, 
Marcia,”  Jon  angrily  asked, “then  I . . . ” 

Again  Marcia  cut  him  off  in  mid- 
sentence. “You  committed  adultery!” 
she  screamed  at  him. 

“All  right,  you  win.  Settle  down 
and  we  can  talk  this  out,”  Jon  passively 
answered  and  sank  down  into  a chair. 

“It’s  too  late  for  that  now,  Jon.  You 
lie,  cheat,  manipulate,  and  you  are  so 
emotionally  inaccessible  to  me.  1 wish 
1 would  have  figured  that  out  before  1 
married  you,  1 never  would  have 
shown  up  at  the  church,”  Marcia  told 
Jon. 

“Now  you  are  talking  crazy,  honey. 
Of  course  you  would  have.  We  love 
each  other.  This  is  just  a minor  fight, 
that’s  all.  We’ll  work  through  it.  Now 
come  here  and  sit  on  my  lap  and  let 
me  tell  you  how  much  1 love  you,”  Jon 


said  in  an  attempt  to  coax  Marcia 
back  into  his  good  graces. 

“No!  1 can’t  do  this  anymore!  As 
much  as  I love  you,  I just  realized  I 
love  myself  even  more.  1 deserx'e 
better  from  a man,”  Marcia  said  with 
great  force.  She  turned  and  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  went  upstairs  to 
pack  her  things.  Jon,  left  alone  in  the 
living  room,  called  out  for  his  wife. 
He  received  no  answer.  Jon  got  up  to 
follow  her  upstairs  and  then  sat  back 
down.  He  put  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  began  to  ciy’  knowing  that  he 
had  ruined  eveiy'thing.H 


eleven 


chamber 


By  Ginny  Neile 


broken  connections 

leave  clinging  rags  of  remorse, 

littering  the  heart  chamber. 

if  left  there  to  twist 

in  time  breezes, 

they  will  slowly  smother  life. 

you  severed  a frail  connection, 
but  I clutched  tattered  strings 
and  displayed  them  boldly, 
they  filtered  out  hope, 
creating  a vacuum 
of  dark  dust  and  debris. 

choking  on  stale  air, 

I broke  through  a blood-red  wall 
with  the  strength  of  desperation. 


wind  flooded  my  lungs 
and  sent  new  life  surging 
through  tired  veins. 

yellow  rays  of  hot  light 
sear  nocturnal  eyes, 
freedom  begins, 
but  as  a white  flash  of  pain, 
slowly  color  fades  to  vision 
and  the  chamber  is  bare. 

the  jarring  isolation 
of  an  empty  chamber 
is  cold  and  frightening. 

1 am  bare,  vulnerable, 
but  I now  have  air, 
and  light. 


vestiage 

By  LeAnn  Hollis 

life  is  waking  from  a dream  world  to  find  ourselves  in  a decaying  house 

the  wind  hits  our  faces  hard  and  bangs  the  backdoor  open 

it’s  hard  to  breathe  yet  we  find  a way  to  get  through  the  doorway 

we  hear  no  sounds  but  some  of  us  hear  cries 

limp  bodies  that  swing  in  fear  are  hidden  behind  cracked  boards 

blood  stained  hay  changes  color  if  allowed  time 

our  skulls  can  not  protect  our  souls  from  cold  pain 

we  know  when  the  warmth  of  their  souls  are  gone 

the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  nothing 

our  hearts  are  forced  to  see 

some  become  one  of  them 


Little  Girl 


By  Sina  Corbin 

Today  I have  a doctors  appointment 
I choose  a seat  in  the  comer  by  the  fake 
fig  tree  and  immediately  begin  to 
wonder  how  long  1 will  have  to  wait.  1 
glance  about  the  room.  A television, 
mounted  high  on  the  wall,  annoyingly 
intrudes  upon  those  of  us  who  do  not 
wish  to  listen.  People  line  the  walls,  arm 
to  arm,  uncomfortably  close  to  one 
another.  The  children  cling  to  an  arm, 
nestle  in  a lap,  cry,  chatter,  play. 

The  danger  is  the  longer  I wait  the 
more  my  thoughts  wander.  Those 
thoughts  tenaciously  spread  like  the 
fingers  of  the  inland  tide  inspecting  the 
shore.  In  an  effort  to  abate  that  flow  of 
thought,  I study  the  decor  in  minute 
detail  noting  the  frayed  gray  carpet  at 
the  edge  ol  the  entry  door  and  the  dust 
hiding  in  the  comers  of  the  windows 
waiting  to  be  revealed  by  the  midday 
sun.  1 observe  the  wretchedly  old  and 
debilitated,  the  swollen,  the  pregnant, 
and  the  medley  of  children 

The  children 

One  little  boy,  his  tongue  stuck  out 
with  a blue  crayon  wedged  In  his  curled 
lingers,  colors  furiously  in  grand  sweeps 
of  his  arm  back  and  forth  across  the 
paper — and  the  table  top  Another  little 
boy  with  straight  red  hair  tears  pages  out 
of  a magazine  1 smile,  but  my  heart 
hurts.  I must  think  ol  something  else. 
The  television  captures  my  attention 
momentarily,  but  it  cannot  hold  me,  and 
soon  my  eyes  wander  back  to  the 
children. 


The  children. 

A little  girl  with  a Hushed  face  and 
chapped  chin  toddles  toward  me  holding 
out  a green  block  in  a gesture  of  sharing 
She  passes  through  a beam  of  sunlight 
jutting  through  the  window,  and  her  fine 
hair  sparkles  and  moves  like  a veil  ol 
chiffon  about  her  round  face.  A 
suspended  moment  captures  her — all 
bright  and  fresh  and  brimming  with 
innocence  Oh,  little  girl.  How  you 
wound  me  How  you  stab  my  heart. 

“Sara,"  her  mother  states,  “leave  the 
lady  alone  ” 

“It’s  all  right,”  I say. 

How  1 wish  the  doctor  would  hurry. 
Why  is  she  always  late? 

1 take  the  block  from  the  little  girl 
and  she  turns,  clumsily  scampering  back 
to  the  play  area,  scuffing  her  shoes 
across  the  carpet  and  giggling.  She  does 
not,  of  course,  realize  what  she  has 
done  No  one  does.  She  held  the  key, 
and  with  the  brush  of  her  hand  against 
mine  as  we  exchanged  that  green  plastic 
block,  the  door  to  my  waiting  room 
opened  and  out  she  stepped.  The  stored 
memory  flowed  over  me,  clinging  like 
the  sticky  waves  of  a July  heat.  So  long 
ago  . 

1 remember  the  surprise,  the  utter 
shock  and  numbness  1 felt  when  1 
realized  I was  pregnant  with  a baby  no 
one  wanted.  He  didn’t,  neither  did  his 
parents,  nor  mine.  1 wasn’t  sure. 

“It’s  for  the  best  dear,”  they  told  me 

“You’re  only  16,”  they  said. 


“It  will  change  your  life  forever,”  they 
warned. 

And  It  did.  I had  no  realization  at 
that  time  how  that  decision  would  haunt 
me  In  those  days  “good”  girls  didn’t  do 
that.  I did  I was  bad.  I had  no  support, 
just  shame  and  guilt  over  the  heinous 
act  I had  committed.  1 say  “I”  because 
also  in  those  days  only  the  girl  wore  the 
badge  of  disgrace. 

“How  could  you  do  this  to  us?”  they 
asked. 

From  the  moment  I first  felt  my  baby 
move  and  kick  within  me  to  the  day  I 
left  the  hospital,  my  life  forever  changed. 
1 saw  her  lor  a few  moments  after 
delivery.  Those  moments  seem  more 
precious  now  than  at  that  time.  I 
wanted  to  scream,  “I’ve  changed  my 
mind!”  Too  late.  I watched  them 
suction  the  lluid  from  her  nose  and 
mouth,  and  then  I heard  her  first  cry. 

Wet  and  wrinkled  she  was  and 
somewhat  angry,  I think,  at  having  been 
forced  from  the  warmth  of  the  womb  to 
the  cold  sterility  of  an  operating  room.  I 
left  her  to  a faceless  mother  and  father  to 
raise  as  their  own.  My  little  Anna — 
that’s  what  1 would  have  called  her — the 
baby  I had  but  never  held,  except  inside 
me. 

The  day  1 left  the  hospital  my  baby 
died — at  least  to  me  she  did.  It  was  like 
a death,  wasn’t  it?  So  1 buried  her  in  my 
mind  and  shut  tight  the  door  to  Anna’s 
room.  And  it  was  as  if  she  had  never 
been,  or  so  I thought.  How  I struggle  to 


keep  that  room  sealed.  But  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  or  if  a mood  of 
melancholy  overtakes  me,  or  like  today, 
when  I am  left  waiting  and  I encounter  a 
little  girl,  the  door  to  my  waiting  room 
opens,  and  Anna  steps  out. 

I hope  she  is  happy.  She  had  a better 
chance  at  life  with  someone  other  than 
me.  That’s  what  1 was  told  time  and 
again  during  those  eight  months,  two 
weeks,  and  three  days  1 carried  her.  1 
must  believe  that.  I wonder  if  she 
wonders  about  me.  No,  I don’t  want  to 
see  her. 

Yes. 

No, 

Yes. 

No. 

I don’t  know 

Why  would  she  want  to  see  someone 
who  gave  her  away?  What  purpose 
would  It  serve  but  to  reopen  an  old 
wound  that  never  completely  healed?  1 
must  shut  the  door  again.  1 swallow 
several  times  and  blink,  rummaging 
through  my  purse  pretending  to  search 
for  something 

The  nurse  announces  my  name  to  the 
waiting  room. 

My  heart  jumps  and  my  mind  snaps 
to  the  present,  catapulting  Anna  through 
the  passages  in  my  mind  that  connect 
past  to  present,  returning  her  to  the 
waiting  room  from  which  she  came. 

I rise  from  the  chair  and  pat  the  little 
girl  on  the  top  of  her  head  as  I pass  her. 
Goodbye  Anna,  for  now.  ■ 
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Red  Eyes  At  Morn 

By  El  i.en  Loschke 

My  body  slill  smells  your  spices  lhat  cause  me  to  hallucinaie 
new  dreams  of  you. 

Bui  ihe  dark  cloud’s  muscles  push  down  on  my  back 

making  it  hard  to  hold  onio  the  wheel  which  navigates  through 
ice  cavern  waves  bearing  down  on  my  heart. 

There  is  a slim  line  of  air 

between  the  stench  of  calloused  dead  skin 
and  the  humidity  of  misting  tears  of  lime  lost  crossing 
while  colliding  against  the  cold  waves  of  our  lives  lived 
separately  — apart. 

Crash  against  another  rock  containing  three 
months  and  ten  years  past  of  loneliness. 

I cannot  breathe, 

but  only  in  this  thin  line  of  air, 

for  above  me  are  the  dark  clouds  with  volumes  of  force  pushing  me 
down,  so  1 barely  see 
not  always  knowing  what  is  ahead  for  us, 

but  then  1 think  — 1 know  — I do. 


Sometimes  1 wish  we’d  never  met  since  1 have  no  strength  to  walk 
away  . . . 

...  on  a time  and  love  whose  memory  happened  only  in  a dream 

Never  in  the  light  of  honest  smiles  spoken; 
merely  stolen  secret  spaces 

Many  collected  moments,  but  not  a connected  life. 

Turning  tides  of  time  is  never  kind  and  we, 
we  will  awaken  someday  alone; 

wandering  in  thick  gray  clouds 

of  no  highs  or  lows  looking  back  with  red  eyes  that  can  no  longer 
tear, 

on  a time  lhat  never  was 


Beach  Lunch 

BY  Debbie  Seigler 


Home  Sweet  Home 

By  Jennifer  Cooper 


Home  again. 

Different  aromas  within  each  block, 

Thousands  of  people  hurrying  to  unknown  destinations, 
Taxi  drivers  barking  at  each  other, 

Homeless  hunger  the  streets. 

Home  again. 

Somehow  the  sacred  stench  seems  vile. 

Carbon  monoxide,  homeless  shit. 

Too  many  people  in  my  way, 

Arguments  in  foreign  philosophies  torment  my  ears. 
Nightlife,  subways,  Broadway  shows 
Eight  dollar  cheeseburgers. 

A baby’s  born,  an  old  man  dies. 

Mother  of  four  gutter  at  the  throat. 

Eight  year  old  raped. 

Thank  God! 

At  last,  home  again. 


Brain  Soup 

By  Joanne  Chateield 


Words,  images,  fantasies 
tumbling,  bubbling,  boiling 
in  the  stew. 

Thought  breaks  free  the  brain’s  brew 
living,  aching,  hoping 
to  be  free. 

Rising  toward  the  surface 

Lid  crashes  with  force 

beginning,  forming,  developing 
its  shape. 

driving,  smashing,  squashing 
it  back 

Cauldron  full  cannot  contain 
tossing,  turning,  yearning 
to  escape. 

Into  the  mire  of  mediocrity. 
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The  Briefcase — M.E.  Benson  Prose  Award  Winner 

■ By  Jeffrey  Henry 


Oren  Locke  was  born  lo  a lower 
middle-class  working  family.  Oren 
was  able  lo  speak  before  he  was  a year 
old  and  could  recite  ihe  pledge  of 
allegiance  before  he  was  two.  After 
accidentally  finding  ten  canisters  of 
small  numbered  wooden  counting 
tablets  in  the  preschool  utility  closet, 
he  became  the  first  in  his  class  to 
count  to  100.  He  was  often  referred 
to  by  his  family  as  “the  little  midget” 
because  of  his  adulilike  demeanor. 
Despite  his  humble  beginnings,  Oren 
was  set  to  be  someone. 

It  was  no  secret  to  Oren  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  success  because  his 
grandmother,  his  mother’s  mother, 
told  him.  She  told  him  every  chance 
she  could  that  he  was  going  to  be 
someone.  He  was  going  to  be  the 
kind  of  someone  who  carried  a 
briefcase.  She  told  him  that  he  was 
her  favorite  grandson — aware  of  but 
never  caring  that  Oren’s  two  younger 
brothers  were  in  the  room.  She  even 
went  as  far  as  to  tell  him  that  he 
would  never  be  a working  man  like 
his  father.  Oren  was  going  to  be  a 


doctor  or  a lawyer.  She  told  him  how 
she  saw  him  wearing  a suit  and 
carrying  a briefcase  in  her  dreams.  To 
hear  her  tell  it,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Oren  was  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
and  no  one  could  keep  him  from 
greatness  nor  a briefcase. 

Oren’s  mother  was  a fighter.  She 
fought  for  Oren  every  chance  she 
could.  She  wiped  his  nose,  brought 
his  books  to  school  when  he  left  them 
behind,  and  made  sure  that  he  got 
into  the  best  private  school  in  town. 
The  battle  lo  get  Oren  into  the  private 
school  was  a particularly  nasty  one. 
You  see,  the  private  school  had  a 
policy  of  having  an  equal  number  of 
girls  and  boys  in  each  class.  There 
were  separate  waiting  lists  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  by  the  time  Oren  had 
reached  the  6th  grade,  attending 
classes  at  a public  school,  it  was 
evident  that  none  of  the  boys  were 
going  to  make  room  for  him  by 
dropping  out  of  the  private  school. 
Five  girls  had  left  the  private  school 
since  Oren  was  two,  the  year  he  was 
placed  on  the  waiting  list,  but  not  one 


boy.  Oren’s  mother  screamed 
discrimination,  when  she  could  have 
cared  less  about  a gender  biased 
enrollment  policy,  until  she  got  Oren 
into  the  highly  acclaimed  school.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  his  seventh 
grade  year  when  Norma  Wills  left  the 
private  school,  and  Oren  slipped  into 
her  place.  Oren’s  mother  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  every 
opportunity  to  be  someone. 

Despite  his  obvious  intelligence, 
Oren  had  always  been  a strange  kid. 
He  would  walk  the  floor  needing  to 
build  something.  He  was  never  quite 
sure  what  the  need  was,  but  it 
consumed  him  some  days.  He  tried 
papier  mache  and  built  soap  box 
racers  with  junk  wood  and  old  roller 
skates,  but  nothing  could  quench  his 
need  to  create.  The  days  when  he 
cleaned  up  his  room  were  the  worst. 
He  would  get  all  of  the  toys  put  away, 
and  there,  hidden  beneath  them,  was 
a great  mass  of  open  carpeted  floor.  It 
was  wide  open  and  needed  lo  have 
something  built  on  it  to  fill  its  space. 

It  was  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  let 


a wide  open  space  like  that  stay  wide 
open.  It  screamed  at  him  to  fill  it, 
and  much  to  his  mother’s  dismay,  he 
always  did.  Soon  after  his  room  was 
clean  again,  model  train  tracks  and 
race  cars  filled  the  open  carpeted 
space.  Models  too  were  tried  as  a 
means  to  fill  the  void,  but  Oren  was 
unable  to  let  them  alone  until  they 
were  finished.  After  receiving  a new 
model,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
Oren’s  mother  to  come  into  his  room 
the  following  morning  to  find  Oren 
up  all  night  so  that  he  could  complete 
the  model  in  one  sitting.  He  was,  at 
best,  compulsive  about  the  creative 
process.  The  only  place  that  Oren 
didn’t  feel  the  need  to  create  was  in 
his  father’s  shop. 

The  time  Oren  did  spend  at  the 
shop,  helping  his  father,  created  a 
catalog  of  sensory  experiences  that 
were  unique  to  themselves.  Air 
wrenches  and  air  compressors  made 
unmistakably  loud  noises.  Country, 
bluegrass,  and  western  music  were 
always  present.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a mixture  of  menthol  cigarettes. 


i 


grease,  beer,  and  sweat.  It  was  the 
smell  of  his  father  and  the  smell  that 
every  son  of  a working  man  knows 
well.  It  was  a smell  that  Oren’s 
grandmother  hated.  It  was  a smell 
she  called  common.  When  he  was 
fifteen,  his  father  helped  Oren  rebuild 
his  first  car  in  that  shop,  and  they 
t were  both  miserable  the  entire  time. 
While  grinding,  painting,  and 
smashing  knuckles  when  wrenches 
slipped,  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
each  other.  His  father  was  a working 
man,  and  Oren  was  going  to  be 
someone.  They  both  resented  the 
other.  Oren  resented  the 
i commonness  of  his  father,  and  his 
j father  resented  the  chances  Oren  had 
I that  he  did  not.  Oren  wondered  how 
he  was  supposed  to  be  someone  when 
his  father  picked  him  up  from  school 
in  a tow  truck.  Oren’s  dad  hated 
driving  a tow  truck. 

Oren’s  dad  was  there  in  the  front 
row  when  Oren  graduated  from 
college  and  then  from  law  school. 
Proud  but  disconnected,  he  watched 
as  his  son  passed  over  the  stage  and 


was  officially  pronounced  to  be 
someone.  Oren’s  grandmother 
wasn’t  there  to  see  her  favorite 
grandson  make  it.  She  had  passed 
away  a year  before,  widowing  her 
musician  husband.  Oren  didn’t 
think  about  her  that  day  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  months  following  her 
death.  All  he  could  think  about  was 
his  father  and  his  father’s  shop.  As 
he  crossed  the  stage,  he  looked  at  his 
father  and  nearly  collapsed. 

Oren  passed  the  bar  and  over  the 
next  five  years  amassed  a small 
fortune.  He  never  married  and 
rarely  dated.  In  September  of  the 
fifth  year  at  the  firm,  Oren’s  new 
executive  company  town  car  was 
found  parked,  with  the  keys  in  it, 
along  an  interior  road  at  a local 
lakefront  park.  The  radio  was  left  on 
and  was  playing  an  old  but  familiar 
country  song.  He  had  stopped  the 
car  and  walked  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  where  hidden  away  in  the  trees 
was  a small  gazebo  that  looked  out 
over  the  water.  It  was  at  this  out  of 
the  way  spot  that  he  had  first  made 


love  to  his  high  school  girlfriend. 
They  found  Oren  slumped  over  a 
picnic  table  with  a single  gunshot 
wound  to  his  head.  On  the  table  was 
Oren’s  briefcase  and  a simple  note 
saying  this: 

Dear  Dad, 

I never  made  it.  I have  the  best 
briefcase  that  money  can  buy  and  a 
house  three  times  the  size  of  the  one 
where  I grew  up,  but  I am  still  no 
one.  I only  now  realize  that  I have 
lived  my  life  chasing  things  that  mean 
very  little  to  me.  In  my  attempts  to 
leave  behind  my  working  man  roots, 

1 have  left  behind  myself.  I have 
everything  that  I set  out  to  get  at  the 
cost  of  my  brothers,  my  family,  and 
myself  It  is  a wrong  too  great  to  ever 
make  right. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  help  with 
my  first  car.  I was  always  very  proud 
of  it  even  though  I never  told  you. 
Oren  ■ 


Torched  Fork 

BY  Jessica  Palmer 
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By  Joanne  Chatfield 


Poor  Kenny.  One  of  the  biggest 
winter  storms  in  several  decades  had 
left  our  farm  entombed  in  two  inches 
of  ice  and  five  inches  of  snow.  We 
awoke  to  Antarctica  having  shifted 
southward  into  Iowa.  Kenny,  ever 
determined  to  go  to  work  that 
morning,  had  been  trying  to  exhume 
his  truck  from  its  frozen  grave. 

He  had  been  waging  war  with  the 
grip  of  winter  for  some  time  it 
seemed. 

Mother  and  I watched  from  the 
window — discreetly,  of  course.  We 
realized  the  situation  had  seriously 
digressed.  Something  had  taken  hold 
of  my  kindly,  quiet,  brother.  Before 
our  eyes,  a dramatic  change 
commenced. 

Kenny  called  upon  all  his  manly 
strength  to  open  his  truck  door,  but 
the  wall  of  ice  proved  formidable. 

He  poked  at  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
scraper.  He  scored  it  like  a glass- 
cutter.  He  pushed.  He  pulled.  He 
pounded. 

1 noticed  something  hovering 


above  him,  as  if  his  incensed  breath 
had  frozen  in  mid-air. 

Hot  air  it  was  not;  rather,  a chorus 
of  obscenities  danced  about  his  head 
like  the  little  devils  we  dreamt  about 
as  children  after  catechism  class.  The 
heinous  accompaniment  followed 
him  into  the  house.  As  he 
approached.  Mother  and  I retreated  to 
the  kitchen  table. 

“F@#%#)(#@)*$  TRUCK!!”  he 
mouthed  as  he  stepped  inside. 

Mother  and  I looked  at  each  other. 

Kenny  flung  his  gloves  to  the 
floor.  His  ears  grew  scarlet. 

This  situation  clearly  demanded 
that  we  females  stand  clear.  1 knew, 
at  that  moment,  not  to  offer  my 
frivolous  sister-help.  In  our  family, 
these  intense  events  are  described  as 
man-episodes.  Nails  and  dead 
batteries,  flat  tires,  and  even  frozen 
trucks  are  just  a few  examples  of 
inanimate  objects  that  cause  these 
acute  psychotic  flare-ups. 

“Get  me  Dad’s  hammer!”  he 
shouted  as  he  stomped  the  snow  off 


his  boots  onto  the  newly  refinished 
wood  floor. 

“Do  you  think  that  will  help?” 
Mother  timidly  asked. 

“Hell,  1 don’t  know,  that 
.#!@#$'^%%$#  TRUCK.  I can’t 
believe  this,  there  must  be  ten  inches 
of  ice  out  there,”  he  religiously  swore. 

Oh  my  goodness.  The  situation 
had  clearly,  as  Father  would  have 
said,  gone  to  hell  in  a handbasket. 
Kenny  had  begun  to  spin  a man-tale. 
These  can  be  compared  to  the  fishing, 
hunting,  and  driving  stories  that  the 
men  in  our  family  often  relate  in 
somewhat  exaggerated  detail.  Woe  it 
is  to  be  cornered  into  listening  to  one 
of  these  heroic  epics. 

However,  time  being  of  the 
essence  and  Kenny  now  30  minutes 
late  for  work,  he  suspended  his 
truck-tale,  but  1 knew  it  would 
become  a family  classic. 

He  returned  to  battle  with  Dad’s 
hammer  in  hand.  Mother  and  I 
resumed  our  positions  at  the  window. 

Screwdrivers,  garden  trowels,  a 


hammer,  and  a crowbar  lay  strewn 
about  him.  Thankfully,  the  chainsaw 
was  not  at  hand.  Little  horns,  I 
swear,  began  to  pop  out  from  his 
thick,  slightly  graying,  mouse-brown 
hair.  Raz,  our  barn  cat,  provided 
further  frustration  as  she  performed 
figure-eights  between  his  legs,  and  he 
continually  attempted  to  shove  her 
aside  with  what  by  now  must  have 
been  two  very  frozen  feet.  Reasoning 
escaped  him.  His  Vulcan  ears  had 
fully  developed. 

Now,  by  this  time,  I would  have 
been  crying  had  I been  Kenny.  But 
man-temper  had  possessed  him,  and 
he  only  became  further  enraged. 
Then,  I remembered.  Many  years  ago 
1 experienced  the  same  situation,  and 
old  Cecil  from  across  the  road  had 
rescued  me  with  a space  heater. 

Out  1 went  with  the  heavy  duty 
extension  cord  and  the  space  heater 
from  the  basement.  1 felt  very  wise. 
Yet,  I carefully  approached,  trying  to 
sense  the  moment  when  I might 
interrupt  my  demonic  brother. 


“Kenny,”  1 reticitantly  called. 

He  Slopped  abusing  his  truck  lo  look 
up  ai  me. 

“Le’  me  show  you  a trick,”  1 
proudly  announced. 

“Shit,  that’s  not  gonna  work 
&@&##$$%$$$,”  he  whined  as  his 
face  devilishly  contorted. 

Concern  gripped  me. 

“Just  be  patient,”  1 begged  as  1 
secretly  prayed  to  the  Ice  God  for 
deliverance. 

1 held  the  heater  up  to  the  door 
handle.  One  minute  passed,  but  It 
seemed  long  enough  for  me  to  have 
written  a novel.  Kenny  paced, 
muttering  to  himself,  convinced  it 
would  not  work.  Time  passed  as 
slowly  as  the  drip  from  a leaky 
ceiling  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Nothing  happened.  I shivered.  I 
prayed.  1 held  my  breath. 

Then. 

Crackle. 

1 definitely  heard  the  crackle 
noise — like  wadding  up  the 
cellophane  from  a pack  of  cigarettes 


and  listening  as  it  uncoils  itself. 

Kenny  slopped  in  his  tracks.  He 
spun  around. 

My  hands  shook. 

Praise  God  Almighty — we  were 
saved! ! Giant  liquid  drops  of 
heavenly  bliss  slowly  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  the  ice.  It  oozed  down  the 
side  of  his  truck  like  thick  chocolate 
syrup.  I fell  to  my  knees.  Kenny 
looked  at  me  squarely,  his  red  eyes 
riveted  upon  my  frozen  face.  He 
reached  over,  grabbed  the  door 
handle,  and  effortlessly  opened  the 
door.  His  jaw  dropped  to  the  ground 
as  his  face  let  go  of  the  muscles  that 
had  been  so  taully  wound  over  the 
previous  hour. 

“Son  of  a bitch.  Sis,”  he  calmly 
replied,  as  if  the  previous  battle  had 
never  occurred. 

A manly  reply,  I thought,  from 
someone  who  had  just  been  to  hell 
and  back.H 


Narcissus 

BY  Jeffrey  henry 
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Yellow  Embarrassment 


By  Rachel  Shirley 


I remember  a mustard  spot. 

On  my  tongue  a tardy  apology 
forbidden  by  the  king  of  hotheads: 
the  perfectionist. 

My  walk  with  a dog. 

Its  coat  the  cowardly  appearance  of 
the  sun  seeking  her  hidden  refuge: 
the  Mothercloud. 

To  the  room  of  privacy. 

Two  teenagers  on  an  innocent  journey 
balancing  a rounded  piece  of  bread: 
the  culprit. 


A paper  towel  finish  line. 

My  sprint  to  conceal  the  accident 
a successful  casualty  cleanup  until: 
the  unforgiven. 

I remember  a mustard  spot. 

The  tan  hallway  carpet  now  cleansed 
yet  my  father  still  bearing  it: 
the  stain. 


It’s  Too  Girly 

BY  Amy  Young 


Eve  Of  Darkness 


By  Tara  DuBray 

The  night  is  cold 

And  darker  than  sin 

Monsters  run  through  the  world 

Waiting  for  mischief  to  begin 

The  stars  watch 

As  witches  cast  their  spell 

Filling  the  air  with  a seductive  smell 

Trouble  is  lurking 

Waiting  to  be  set  free 

Gargoyles  skip  through  the  park 

And  vampires  roam  the  streets 

The  moon  is  full 

Calling  out  evil 


Whispering  its  name 

It  is  slowly  creeping  upon  us 

And  bringing  with  it  pain 

Demons  crawl  through  the  shadows 

Waiting  impatiently 

Evil  has  come  together 

And  will  not  ever  leave 

Together  they  have  control 

And  together  they  will  stay 

They  will  haunt  the  night  together 

For  the  devil  has  come  to  play 


BY  Donald  Alfieri 
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friendly  spirits — Gage  Cameron  Poetry  Award  Winner 

■ By  Stephanie  Rasmussen 


windy  spirits  of  northern  lands — 
darting, 

dancing  on  my  collar 
they  know  of  your  presence; 

it  licks  about  my 

face 

in  wisps  of  peaceful 
flushes — 

friendly  spirits, 

they  dance  a panegyric. 


— while  the  ominously  paralyzing 
hawk  of  winter 

shadows  the  earth 
with  his  icy  plumage, 
the  jovial  flames 
of  omnipotent  love 
laugh 
and  dance 
about  on  the 

hearth  . . . 


melancholy  shrouds: 
skeletons  of  leaves 
form  a comforting 
quilt 

at  the  foot  of  their  estranged  body. 


Breaking  Up  Is  Hard  To  Do — Education/Psychology  Department  Non-Fiction  Essay  Award  Winner 

■ By  Joanne  Chatfield 


Breaking  Up  Is  Hard  To  Do, 
and  that  goes  for  both  short  and 
long-term  relationships.  It’s  never 
easy.  Sometimes  people  grow 
apart,  or  there  may  be  a third 
party  involved.  That  extra  person 
usually  causes  a split. 

Imagine  how  an  infinitive  feels, 
being  broken  asunder  by  the  nasty 
old  adverb  that  sometimes  comes 
between  the  happy  couple.  To 
split  an  infinitive,  to  divorce  the 
preposition  to  from  its  partner  the 
verb,  is  considered  a great 
grammatical  goof.  The  rule  has 
always  been  that  the  preposition 
and  the  verb  remain  a couple, 
with  no  third  party  coming 
between  them.  Now  it  seems,  the 
New  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English 
has  created  chaos  by  granting  the 
infinitives  a legal  separation.  The 
question  of  what  to  do  with 
infinitives  is  more  debated  now 
than  ever. 

The  question  is — does  it 
matter?  The  lexicographers  of  the 


recently  published  dictionary 
have  decided  they  are  keeping 
with  the  times  in  allowing  the 
age-old  rule  to  fall  by  the  way  of 
leisure  suits  and  drive-in  movies. 
After  all,  language  is  not  static;  it 
reflects  and  shapes  society.  If  it  is 
a component  of  society,  then  it 
must  change  accordingly.  Besides, 
everyone  knows  that  word 
meanings  change;  what  one  word 
meant  one  hundred  years  ago  may 
not  be  the  same  today.  Therefore, 
if  language  shifts  with  time,  then 
so  should  the  rules. 

Positively  NO  say  the 
grammarians,  who  accuse  the 
lexicographers  of  tinkering  with 
more  than  they  know.  Language 
may  not  stand  still,  but  the  rules 
that  govern  language  must  remain 
the  same.  A language  system 
must  have  a set  of  rules  in  order 
to  allow  communication  to  take 
place.  All  residing  within  a 
specific  language  system  must 
understand  the  rules  governing 


their  speech.  To  undo  those 
guidelines  is  to  demolish  the 
standards  governing  their 
language,  and  thus,  their  form  of 
communication. 

The  general  public  may  wonder 
at  the  furor  over  whether  it  is 
better  to  say  to  happily  play  or  to 
play  happily.  You  may  say  it 
means  the  same.  Here  is  where 
the  grammarians  play  their  wild 
card.  Strictly  speaking,  if  one 
must  use  the  adverb  happily  to 
support  or  enhance  the  verb  play, 
then  the  verb  is  weak  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  shelf  to  gather  dust 
like  so  many  old  books.  Strong, 
active  verbs  require  no  extra 
baggage  in  the  form  of  adverbs. 
Therefore,  leave  the  infinitives  to 
themselves,  using  them  sparingly. 
It  is  far  better  to  choose  a verb 
with  strong  character  and 
limitless  passion  than  to  let  it  fade 
and  wilt  in  the  company  of  an 
infinitive.  ■ 


Captured  Light 

BY  LeAnn  HSllis 
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Dissonance — Ellen  Cooper  Short  Story  Award  Winner 

■ By  Jennifer  M.  Dreisfwerd 


The  lighter  feels  cooler  against  her 
palm  than  it  should  in  mid-July, 
reflecting  the  sweat  of  clammy  hands 
as  she  rotates  it  to  match  the  cadence 
ol  her  steps  Shadows  stretch  across 
the  lloor  with  lazy  advances, 
consuming  yellow  hues  of  refracted 
sunlight  on  white-washed  walls.  Night 
is  approaching  on  familiar  terms  to  the 
secluded  house  she  shares  with 
Jackson. 

The  Hint  ignites  with  a simple 
movement  of  her  thumb,  requiring 
little  thought  to  accomplish.  Instead 
she  notices  how  beautiful  the  wick  of 
her  favorite  candle  is,  blackened  m 
ashes,  scarred  in  memories,  as  she 
transfers  the  flame.  Silence  moves 
around  her  with  satin  lingers,  brushing 
and  lifting  m random  patterns  across 
her  skin.  She  shivers  in  its  embrace, 
seeing  only  the  miniscule  flicker  of 
light  shrouded  in  darkness. 

She  ends  every  day,  and  begins 
another,  in  his  absence,  awaiting  his 
return  from  work  1 find  her 
motionless,  lingering  somewhere  m her 


mind,  battling  perceptions  and 
distortions  ol  his  truth,  desperately 
wanting  to  conform  to  the  expectations 
of  the  world. 

“1  never  know  how  he  will  be,"  she 
says,  "anger  love  contentment  rage 
exhaustion  excitement  irritation,  they 
all  blend  together  in  him." 

But  with  the  quickness  of  his  words, 
the  direction  ol  his  eyes,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  confirmation  spews  forth  from 
the  pores  ol  his  skin  like  blood.  Make 
no  mistake  in  judging  them,  assume  no 
cause,  and  seek  no  outlet,  lor  the 
repercussions  echo  much  longer  than 
the  initial  impression. 

“Will  he  be  mad  that  I’m  here?"  1 
ask,  already  knowing  the  answer. 

“1  don’t  care.  Tonight,  tonight  it 
doesn’t  matter,"  she  retorts,  faking 
confidence  to  convince  me  and  herself, 
“I  want  you  here." 

“After  last  night,  1 don’t  blame  you. 

It  isn’t  fair  that  he  never  listens  to  you.” 

“It’s  not  just  that  he  doesn’t  want  to 
listen  to  me,”  she  says,  “it’s  that  he  is 
more  important  He  doesn’t  want  to 


know  what  is  going  on  with  me.  He 
thinks  his  own  problems  are  so 
profound  that  they  bear  precedence 
over  me." 

1 repeat  her  voice  to  myself, 
jumbling  words  in  my  mind,  thinking 
they  somehow  might  mean  something 
more  to  me  out  ol  context.  The 
concepts  I possessed  when  1 walked 
through  her  door  are  now  only 
whispers  Irom  long  ago,  having 
vanished  in  her  affect.  So  I relax  my 
grasp  on  reality,  only  that  I might 
better  handle  it,  processing  this 
moment  in  time  into  all  that  has  been 
created  thus  far.  Swimming  in  my  own 
questions,  haunted  by  my  own  visions 
and  delusions  of  correct  answers,  1 sit 
down  in  the  comer  of  her  room.  I 
remind  myself  that  I must  never  lose 
sight  of  her  My  own  dreams,  my  own 
needs,  my  own  answers,  1 put  aside  for 
her.  It  is  her  night,  her  moment  to 
shine  through  the  shrouds  that 
suffocate  her. 

“What  did  he  do  to  you  last  night?” 
I ask  her,  needing  to  know. 


“He  does  it  every  friday  night.  I 
think  that  he  gels  mad  because  we  go 
out.  He  doesn't  have  anyone  to  unload 
on  until  1 gel  home,  I guess.  So  by  the 
lime  I gel  home,  he’s  in  a fury.  But  it’s 
not  like  he  doesn’t  know  I won't  be 
home,  I haven’t  been  home  on  a Friday 
night  in  almost  a year.” 

Friday  nights  we  go  out,  she  and  I, 
to  mingle  with  the  shadows  of  the 
world.  In  places  littered  with  cigarette 
butts  she  comes  alive,  dancing  on  beer 
soaked  floors  Carelessly  she  weaves 
through  moving  bodies,  lightly 
stepping  over  broken  glass,  changing 
partners  with  every  turn.  Everyone 
there  falls  in  love  with  her  for  a night. 

“Don’t  you  see  what  happens  here?” 
I ask,  trying  to  make  her  understand. 
“You  are  happy  here,  these  people 
make  you  happy,  the  music  makes  you 
happy.  You  don’t  have  to  slay  with 
Jackson  just  because  you  think  no  one 
else  will  want  you.  You  are  loo  damn 
loyal  to  the  bastard.  All  these  people 
can  tell  how  wonderful  you  are.  Pay 
attention  to  them  for  awhile,  would 


you?” 

She  gives  a half  smile  In  reply, 
“Enough  resting,  time  lor  more 
dancing." 

Pulling  me  out  on  the  dance  lloor,  I 
become  loreign  to  mysell,  listening  to 
her  dance.  She  speaks  without  words 
in  the  lluid  movement  ol  limbs, 
muscles  moving  that  were  dead  before 
Music  penetrates  her  for  barely  a 
second  belore  moving  out  through  her, 
reaching  her  ears  belore  exposing  itself 
to  the  rest  ol  the  room.  She  interprets 
the  noise  into  gestures  1 can 
understand  only  be  releasing  mysell. 
Watching  her  I am  flooded  by  things 
that  I do  not  want  to  think  about. 
Realizing  ideas  that  I relused  to  accept 
beyond  the  dance.  Just  how  much  do  I 
dare  tell  her,  I wonder. 

Hours  pass  like  seconds  around  us 
without  explanation,  giving  no 
indication  that  it  has  melted  away.  She 
kills  herself  as  she  steps  off  the  dance 
floor  when  the  lights  come  up,  to 
avoid  being  murdered  by  him  We 
gaze  into  darkness  lor  a few  minutes,  I 


am  torn  as  to  what  I should  say.  But 
the  things  I have  figured  out,  she  must 
realize  alone,  and  in  her  own  truth. 

"My  heart  had  been  sleeping  before, 
consumed  in  the  game,”  1 begin, 
noticing  her  eyes  turning  to  me  "It 
took  years  to  lind  any  meaning.  I was 
distracted,  trying  desperately  to 
distinguish  each  piece  from  the  last  in 
the  puzzle  1 was  looking  for  meaning 
in  the  subtle  differences  of  curvature 
and  edges  like  the  extinction  ol  rock 
letting  on  to  open  space,  rather  than  in 
the  picture  it  held  ” 1 don’t  know  that 
It  will  be  enough,  but  I leave  it  at  that. 
She  is  used  to  hearing  more  than  I say, 
so  I finish  my  thoughts  in  silence, 
letting  her  think.  1 couldn't  recognize 
the  real  mystery  because  I was 
breathing  intoxicated  air,  air  saturated 
with  the  oppression  ol  expectations. 
This  fertile  air  has  entered  my  lungs 
since  belore  1 could  even  realize, 
sustaining  the  natural  order  ol 
humanity  by  planting  its  seeds  in  me 
1 couldn't  hold  on  to  the  roots  no 
matter  how  tightly  I clenched  my  lists. 


A dissonance  grew  instead  between  all 
1 was  taught  to  know  and  all  that  she 
made  clear  to  me 

The  night  is  ending  as  we  approach 
her  house,  noticing  the  light  in  the 
bedroom  window.  Her  eyes  have 
changed  by  tbe  time  she  leaves  me  to 
enter  their  house.  1 catch  her  looking 
at  me  now  with  those  same  eyes  that 
pretend  control. 

"What  are  you  thinking?”  she  asks 
me  quietly. 

Pausing  only  slightly  I tell  her,  "I 
was  wondering  where  you  go.” 

"Where  I go?” 

“You  seem  different  in  this  house, 
closed,  like  you  are  hiding,  like  you’re 
afraid  he  might  see  you." 

She  shrugs  as  she  turns  away,  trying 
to  shield  herself  from  my  thoughts. 

She  knows  now  that  1 see  her  through 
her  walls.  Perhaps  I shouldn't  have 
looked  that  close 

The  sound  ol  Jackson's  keys  knock 
my  thoughts  back  to  tbe  present  I 
drop  my  eyes  to  avoid  watching  him 
saunter  into  the  room.  He  thrusts  his 


briefcase  before  bim,  and  with  his  navy 
blue  tie  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  he 
confidently  slams  the  heels  ol  his  shoes 
to  the  floor  as  he  walks.  His  eyes  dart 
over  me,  throwing  him  off-guard  lor  an 
uncomfortable  instant.  I shift  my 
weight  while  his  eyes  peer  down  on  me 
with  judgment,  growing  angry  at  his 
silent  accusations  of  things 
uncontrollable.  He  labels  my 
innocence  a sin,  rather  than  a 
vulnerability.  But  his  power  is  only  his 
job,  and  his  brown  eyes  become 
transparent  if  you  catcb  him  at  the 
right  time  and  at  the  correct  angle. 

“What  is  she  doing  here?”  he  asks 
her,  ignoring  my  presence 

“She’s  spending  the  night,”  she 
answers  him  emotionlessly. 

"Whatever,”  he  says  irritated. 

I can’t  help  thinking  that 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
men  became  entangled  in  a spider  web. 
Jackson  was  no  less  trapped  than  his 
predecessors.  He  fell  into  the  common 
male  illusion  that  the  creation  of 
sexual  stimulation  is  the  defining 


criteria  for  a “good”  woman.  Blinded 
as  he  was  by  her  physical 
enchantment,  Jackson  could  not  see 
her.  Perhaps  he  Just  wouldn’t  see  her, 
learing  any  disruption  to  his  balance 
of  power  and  ownership. 
Acknowledging  her  existence  as  a 
complete  and  separate  entity  would 
be  too  much  for  him,  so  he  selects 
what  perceptions  he  will  possess. 

This  shield  cannot  protect  him 
forever,  only  keep  him  from 
recognizing  her  truth.  I threaten  his 
sense  of  control.  He  hates  me 
because  he  does  not  want  to  think  of 
her  as  anything  more  than  an  object 
who  can't  leel  anything,  who  only 
wants  to  please  him. 

“Don’t  push  me,  Jackson,”  she 
says,  finally  letting  herself  get  angry 
at  him.  He  gives  a half  smile, 
dehumanizing  her,  refusing  to  believe 
she  needs  anyone  but  him. 

“We'll  talk  about  this  in  the 
morning,”  he  snaps,  “and  put  that 
candle  out,  you’re  liable  to  burn  the 
whole  place  down.”  ■ 


twenty  Five 


Grace  and  Darey — Stanley  E.  Banks  Playwriting  Award  Winner 

■ By  Ellen  Loschke 


(Setting:  A large  living  room  with  a 
sense  of  openness,  almost  dwarfing 
the  furniture.  There  is  an  oversized 
blue  tweed  couch,  center,  with  a 
pale  blue  and  ivory  afghan  folded 
over  the  back  of  it.  Stage  left  sits  a 
matching  chair  with  thick  rounded 
arms  and  a skirted  ottoman.  There 
is  a rectangular  shaped,  oak  coffee 
table  which  has  tile  in-lay  in  front  of 
the  couch.  A simple  oak  hall  tree  is 
upstage  right,  and  a small  darker 
wood  wet  bar  with  red  accents  is 
center,  stage  left.  There  is  a ladder 
back  chair  downstage  at  the  bar. 
There  is  a lot  of  empty  space  around 
the  set  — no  back  wall,  just 
darkness.  Darey  is  a young  woman 
with  black  hair  just  past  her  ears 
that  frames  her  face  with  loose 
waves.  She  is  wearing  a long,  mesh, 
tan,  see-through  sweater  over  a 
loden  green  tank  top.  Her  tan  pants 
hug  below  her  waistline  and  have 
large  pockets  on  the  legs.  She  is 


seated  on  the  ottoman  staring  out 
front  with  a cigarette  almost  all  ash. 
Darey  is  a gifted  painter  and  an 
only  child.  Grace  is  a tall,  willowy 
woman  in  her  late  thirties,  early 
forties  with  smooth  golden  brown 
hair  that  curls  under  at  her 
shoulders.  She  is  very  thin  and 
naturally  pale  but  has  become 
gaunt.  However,  she  still  moves 
with  energy.  Grace  is  wearing  a 
slightly  oversized  white  terry  cloth 
bathrobe.  She  is  a well-connected, 
respected  painter  and  teacher  in  the 
art  community.) 

Grace:  (entering  with  suitcase  and 
rolled  up  canvases  — upbeat)  Don’t 
just  sit  there  like  a lump,  help  me. 
(pause)  Oh,  you  act  like  you’re 
going  to  your  execution.  It’ll  be  fun. 

Darey:  (sitting  downstage  center 
practically  motionless)  1 don’t  want 
to  go. 


Grace:  (stops  dead  — but  not 
angry)  You  don’t  want  to  go. 

Darey:  (flatly)  No. 

Grace:  I’ve  made  a phone  call  so  you 
can  study  in  Paris  next  term,  and  you 
don’t  want  to  go, 

Darey:  Exactly. 

Grace:  Typical,  (exits  offstage)  I’ve 
given  you  a gift  people  dream  about, 
(enters  carrying  a small,  thin, 
painter’s  briefcase  which  is  warm 
brown,  but  aged,  splattered  with 
paint)  Here,  it  would  mean  a lot  to 
me  if  you  would  use  mine  for  your 
paints. 

Darey:  (turns  and  looks  up  at  Grace 
touching  the  briefcase  — all  is  said 
quietly)  Grace,  (takes  briefcase  and 
cradles  it  pulling  towards  cbest) 
Grace,  what  are  you  doing?  You’re 


going  to  quit  painting?  What  about 
the  studio? 

Grace:  (breaks  away  and  pours  two 
glasses  of  ice  tea  — walks  back  with 
a glass  for  Darey  and  an  ashtray) 
Darey,  be  realistic. 

Darey:  1 can  stay  with  you. 

Grace:  You  need  to  go  on  and  be 
who  you  are.  (crosses  back  to  bar 
and  gets  tea)  You  need  to  learn, 
work, 

Darey:  1 can  do  that  here. 

Grace:  No  you  can’t  — you  don’t  — 
you  haven’t.  You  haven’t  picked  up  a 
brush  since  you  got  here. 

Darey:  That’s  not  true. 

Grace:  Not  to  make  a difference 
anyway,  (sips  and  puts  glass  down) 


Darey:  So,  what,  you’re  a critic  now? 

Grace:  Here  we  go.  (exits  and 
returns  with  laundry  basket)  Let’s 
not  do  this,  (looks  at  watch)  Oh 
God  it’s  late,  and  he’s  annoyingly 
punctual.  He’s  taking  you  to  the 
airport  as  a favor  to  me,  please  be 
ready.  He’ll  probably  be  early,  (starts 
sorting  Darey’s  things) 

Darey:  No,  he  won’t.  He’ll  be 
exactly  on  time.  He’s  always  perfect. 

Grace:  Well,  we  all  have  to  be  good 
at  something.  His  is  perfection, 
yours  is  painting,  and  mine  is  dying, 
(picks  up  sweater  from  back  of 
couch  and  tosses  to  Darey)  That’s 
yours.  Pack  it  and  get  going. 

Darey:  Don’t  you  care  that  this  is 
tearing  me  apart? 

Grace:  1 can’t  afford  to  care.  We’re 


past  this.  No  more  drama.  It’s  over, 
(sorting  more  hurriedly)  1 can’l 
believe  you  left  all  of  this  for  me  to 
do  at  the  last  minute.  No  wait.  What 
am  1 saying?  Yes,  yes  I can.  You’re  so 
thoughtless  making  me  finish  going 
through  your  things,  making  me  sort 
it  out,  (pause)  you’re  selfish.  You 
came  here  and  promised  only  for  the 
summer.  Well,  now  we’re  staring  at  a 
spring,  and  you’re  still  underfoot. 
Interrupting  me  . . . (Darey  crosses 
over  behind  Grace.  Darey  gently 
strokes  Grace’s  hair)  (Grace  now 
wnth  more  difficulty)  . . . getting  in 
the  way  . . . promising  one  thing  and 
then  doing  another  . . . (Darey  moves 
Grace’s  hair  and  kisses  her  neck) 
(Grace  lingers  for  a moment  and 
then  breaks  free)  You  promised 
you’d  keep  painting,  no  matter  what 
you’d  paint. 

Darey:  (calmly)  1 did  paint. 


Grace:  No  you  didn’t.  Instead  of 
focusing  on  your  work,  improving, 
you  bothered  me  — my  pace  — my 
plans  — my  death. 

Darey:  What  are  you  afraid  of?  1 did 
paint. 

Grace:  Not  what  you  should  have. 
You  had  access  to  my  studio,  my 
models.  I made  arrangements  for 
you  to  go  whenever  you  wanted. 

Darey:  There’s  a studio  here, 
upstairs. 

Grace:  There  are  distractions  here. 

Darey:  (slams  down  drink  on  coffee 
table  and  crosses  behind  stage  left 
chair)  Who  are  you  to  decide  what  1 
should  paint? 

Grace:  Because  it’s  me.  I never  gave 
you  permission. 


Darey:  You  never  stopped  me. 

Grace:  I wanted  to.  I wanted  to  all 
the  time. 

Darey:  No,  you  didn’t.  Because 
when  1 painted  you,  that’s  when  you 
could  be  mine.  It  was  easy  for  you. 
You  gave  me  all  of  you  without  words 
frustrating  you.  The  soft  white  of 
your  neck  . . . 

Grace:  Stop  it.  (crosses  to  ladder 
back  chair,  stage  right) 

Darey:  Your  shoulders,  bare,  always 
angled  towards  me  . . . 

Grace:  Darey,  don’t,  I can’t . . . 

Darey:  Why  are  you  shutting  me 
out?  1 understand  you’re  sick.  I’m 
sorry.  1 would  give  anything  if  it  were 
me,  but  it’s  not.  Let  me  help  you  deal 
with  the  doctors,  with  the  pain  . . . 


Grace:  It’s  not  your  place. 

Darey:  (kneels  by  Grace) 

Grace,  look  at  me.  (brushing 
Grace’s  hair  away  from  her  face) 
I love  you.  Look  at  me  and  then 
I’ll  know. 

Grace:  Know  what? 

Darey:  The  truth. 

Grace:  What  truth?  Your  truth? 
My  truth?  There  is  no  truth, 
only  fact.  I’m  dying.  1 have 
cancer.  It’s  eating  away  at  my 
bones. 

Darey:  (sitting)  What  do  I say 
to  that?  (starting  to  cry)  Grace, 
you  make  me  tired. 

Grace:  I make  you  tired,  (exits 
and  returns  with  suitcase  and 
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starts  stuffing  clothes  from  couch 
into  suitcase) 

Darey:  You’re  twisting  everything 
around.  I couldn’t  paint  anymore, 
remember?  1 had  to  move  in.  1 paint 
now  because  of  you.  You’re  all  I 
thought  about.  You’re  all  1 think 
about.  Grace,  you  make  it  sound  — 
what,  you’re  worried  about  what 
people  will  say  about  the  famous 
teacher  who  has  a female  partner  — 
our  age  difference?  What?  Damn  it. 
You’re  not  taking  everything  away 
from  me.  1 want  my  memories  of  us, 
not  yours. 

Grace:  (no  answer) 

Darey:  Why  this  wall?  I want  to 
take  care  of  you  when  you’re  sick. 
What  is  so  terrible  about  that? 

Grace:  (states  quickly)  You’re  too 
young,  you’re  only  twenty. 


Darey:  Bullshit.  What,  I’m  not  Darey, 
a person  anymore?  I’m  reduced  to 
“twenty”?  Excuses! 

Grace:  There’s  no  discussion.  We’ve 
already  done  this. 

Darey:  No  we  haven’t.  You’re  afraid 
of  someone  getting  close  to  you.  You 
won’t  let  go  completely. 

Grace:  (turns  away) 

Darey:  (crosses  to  Grace)  I don’t 
want  you  to  be  alone. 

Grace:  1 won’t  be  alone. 

Darey:  But  you  won’t  have  me.  We 
said  for  life,  partners  forever. 

Grace:  It  was  easier  then.  Now  I 
don’t  feel  as  well.  It’s  only  going  to 
get  worse.  1 don’t  want  to  put  you 
through  this,  (long  pause)  I don’t 


want  you  to  watch  me  die,  okay?  I 
couldn’t  bear  it. 

Darey:  It’s  all  right.  I can  handle  it. 
Grace  . . . 

Grace:  This  is  me,  my  time  now.  I’m 
making  all  of  the  decisions. 

Darey:  Grace,  you  can’t  just  send  me 
away  like  I’m  a package. 

Grace:  Good  God  Darey,  you’ll  find 
someone  else. 

Darey:  I know. 

Grace:  (pauses  and  stares  at  her) 
That  was  easy.  I guess  it  won’t  be 
tearing  you  apart  for  long. 

Darey:  It  doesn’t  matter  who  I find 
later.  They’ll  never  be  you.  They’ll 
never  have  all  of  me,  because  a piece 
of  me  will  always  be  with  you.  You’ve 
given  me  everything,  my  soul  is  alive 


because  of  you.  You’ve  taught  me 
how  to  paint,  my  painting,  my  way. 

Grace:  The  rest  of  your  life  is  a long 
time  to  grieve  over  me.  (turns  away) 
Don’t  know  me  Darey.  It’s  better. 

Darey:  I’ve  known  you  as  much  as 
you’ve  let  anyone.  You  know  it’s  true. 
We’re  the  same.  I can’t  leave  myself. 

Grace:  (under  her  breath)  Paris. 

Darey:  What? 

Grace:  (sitting  up)  You  have  to  go  to 
Paris. 

Darey:  And  do  what? 

Grace:  Paint,  (struggling)  Learn, 
(faster)  Become  who  you’re  supposed 
to  be,  great. 

Darey:  And  you’re  going  to  do  what 


!i 

I — stay  here  and  be  a martyr, 
j tragically  dying?  Please. 

1 

!g  |i  Grace:  (coldly)  I doubt  it  will  be 
yj  1 tragic,  I’m  sure  it  will  be  painful. 

Darey:  Grace,  I didn’t 
mean  . . . 
le. 

Grace:  (looks  at  watch)  Your 
plane! 

Darey:  (looks  at  watch  and  crosses 
to  couch  to  finish  packing  things  — 
then  crosses  to  hall  tree  and  gets 
10  ‘ jacket  — spoken  silence) 

Grace:  1 remember  the  first  time  you 
came  to  the  studio.  You  were  late,  so 
you  came  running  all  the  way  from 
the  subway.  Your  sweater  was  all  off 
ed  to  one  side.  You  were  out  of  breath 
and  went  on  about  leaving  behind 
my  address.  I never  spoke  a word,  I 
just  took  you  in.  I poured  you  a 


glass  of  lemonade  — remember? 

You  were  so  thirsty  that  you 
slammed  the  lemonade  down,  and 
then  you  were  embarrassed  . . . 
you’re  never  embarrassed.  The  drink 
beaded  up  on  your  upper  lip,  and  1 
recall  reaching  for  a tissue  to  hand  to 
you,  but  I wanted  to  pad  it  dry 
myself.  When  1 turned  around,  you 
licked  it  off  and  just  stared  at  me 
with  your  brown  eyes  pleading  for 
me  to  teach  you.  I believe  I fell  in 
love  with  you  that  first  day.  What 
else  could  1 do  but  keep  you?  The 
cruel  joke  is  that  forever  wasn’t  as 
long  for  me  as  it  will  be  for  you. 

(There’s  a knock  at  the  door.) 

Darey:  (looks  at  watch)  Perfect, 
(stands  and  starts  to  get  bags) 

Grace:  Darey. 


Darey:  (turned  away  facing  the 
door)  Yes? 

Grace:  Look  at  me. 

Darey:  If  I look  at  you  I won’t  go. 

Grace:  Darey  . . . 
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Excellent  Day:  Morning 

By  Stephanie  Rasmussen 


The  refreshing  breeze  licks  at  my  face 
and  around  my  ears, 
as  i rhythmically  plod  along 
in  a movement  so  contrary 
to  the  scattered  flowing  of  life  about  me. 


The  wind  croons  an  eerie  tune 
of  mysterious  beauty 
to  lure  my  gaze 
towards  the  sky  . . . 


The  bubbling  tenseness  of  champagne 
held  in  by  a cork 

permeates  its  deceivingly  tranquil  coatings 
of  blue  variations. 

Its  potential  energy  yet  restrained, 
the  birds  flutter  and  glide 
chaotically. 
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